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than a one-earner family with the same income and spend more on consumer durables, considered a form of savings (Mincer, 1960a, 1960b). Another view, which leads to the same conclusion, is that the wife's earnings are regarded as an extra and are spent on such extras as consumer durables (Drucker, 1976). Somewhat different assumptions produce different results. If the wife's earnings are not regarded as temporary and if level of income is all that matters, expenditures on consumer durables should be the same as for a one-earner family, whether or not they are regarded as savings. Obviously, each of these hypotheses also has different implications for consumer expenditures on other goods and services.
An alternative set of considerations influencing expenditures on consumer durables, which may have more appeal to people not versed in the niceties of economic theory but which is equally inconclusive, relies on the obvious fact that an employed wife will be under pressure to spend less time on housework. One view is that she will therefore want to buy more household appliances, which are considered labor saving. The other view holds that these appliances generally are used to produce a higher standard of living and actually use more of a woman's time (Galbraith, 1973).31
Not surprisingly, in view of all these conflicting considerations, empirical evidence indicates little or no differences in expenditures on consumer durables between families with and without an employed wife (Strober, 1977; Strober and Weinberg, 1980). Some differences in expenditure patterns and savings nonetheless may be predicted with confidence. Expenditures on job-related items, such as commuting, child care, clothing, Social Security, and taxes are greater for the family with an employed wife, while savings are somewhat smaller, given the same income. But, we also know that income is higher than if the wife were not in the labor force. As mentioned previously, wives who are employed full time contribute more than one-third of a family's income. Therefore, both consumption and savings are greater because of her earnings. It is estimated that without wives' contribution to income, their families would spend 50 percent less on clothing, transportation, and retirement (Vick-ery 1979); and while there is evidence that families with working wives save less than others with the same income (Strober, 1979; Vickery, 1979), they are likely to save more than they would without the wife's earnings.
It must not be overlooked, however, that when two families have the
31 It is also possible that women who are full-time homemakers are more inclined to accumulate durables because they have more pride in ownership.g of housework.
